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In a less developed form this story is the same as the    CHAP, legend of Arion, who, though supposed to be a friend of the ^    T-   -Corinthian tyrant Periandros, is still represented as a son of The story Poseid6n.    In this case the musician's harp fails to win his or Arlon-life at the hands of the men who grudge him his wealth, but his wish seems to carry with it a power which they are not able to resist, while his playing brings to the side of the ship a dolphin who bears Arioii on his back to Corinth.    In the trial which follows, the tables are turned on the sailors much as they are on the Jew in the German story, and Arion recovers his harp which was to play an important part in many another Aryan myth.
The German form of the myth Mr. Gould has traced into Inchanted Iceland, where Sigurd's harp in the hands of Bosi makes chairs and tables, king and courtiers, leap and reel, until all fall down from sheer weariness and Bosi makes off with his bride who was about to be given to some one else. The horn of Oberon in the romance of Huon of Bordeaux has the same powers, while it further becomes, like the Sangreal, a test of good and evil, for only those of blameless character dance when its strains are heard. Still more marvellous are the properties of the lyre of Glenkundie:
He'd harpit a fish, out o' saut water,
Or water out o' a stane, Or milk out o' a maiden's breast
That bairn had never nane.1
The instrument reappears in the pipe of the Irish Maurice The harp Connor, which could waken the dead as well as stir the living; but Maurice is himself enticed by a mermaid, and vanishes with her beneath the waters. It is seen again in the magic lyre which the ghost of Zorayhayda gives to the Rose of the Alharnbra in the charming legend related by Washington Irving, and which rouses the mad Philip V. from his would-be coffin to a sudden outburst of martial vehemence. In Sclavonic stories the harp exhibits only the lulling qualities of the lyre of Hermes, and in this Mr. Gould perceives the deadening influence of the autumn winds
1 Jamieson's  Scottish Ballads, i, 98;   Price, Introd. to  Warton's Hist. ILng* Poetry, Ixiv.